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‘* Now, Senor Carnforth,’ said the yellow man, ‘TI want that person garroted.’”’ 


CROWN AND GARROTE: A CUBAN EPISODE. 


(See Pace 166.) 
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McKinley’s View Vindicated. 


OLITICAL memories are often very short, yet there 
must be vivid recollections of the humor and con- 
tempt which a paragraph of the McKinley Tariff 
bill created--that one imposing a duty on tin-plate. 

The very commonplace suggestion of the name itself—tin, 
the cheapest and most vulgar of metals—added to the 
humor which the free-traders and the revenue-reformers 
discovered in the purpose that was behind that tin-plate 
paragraph. 

McKinley, it was said, really proposes that the United 
States make her own tin-plate, and therefore puts a duty 
upon the imported article. It is too funny to believe. It 
is the climax of the absurdity which is in the protective 
principle. McKinley declares his final championship to be 
for tin-plate. It would be ridiculous were it not for the 
fact that he proposes to make the American consumer pay 
a tribute, so that two or three men may try to make tin- 
plate in the United States. 

The campaign speakers and the free-trade press patron- 
ized and coddled the tin-plate tariff as the professional 
punsters do an old joke. But the jest has had its day. 
No longer will fun be poked at McKinley’s tin-plate tariff. 
It has vindicated itself, and is perhaps the best proof of the 
argument of the protectionists which any one of the Amer- 
ican manufacturing interests can offer. It is proof in which 
there is no theory or dreaming. It is all hard fact. 

McKin!ey’s view, and that of his party in Congress, was 
that, were a duty fairly measuring the difference in the 
price of labor in Wales and the United States put upon 
tin- plate, it would be possible to establish this industry in 
this country, and ultimately to market here all the tin- 
plate the United States needs. If that were done a new 
industry, employing millions of capital and many thou- 
sand workmen, would be developed. The money paid for 
tin-plate would be kept in this country, and that diversity 
of activity which is the characteristic of nations really 
strong would be increased. 

We do not rely upon American testimony to show that 
precisely what McKinley, then chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and his party predicted has happened. 
We can obtain full and frank admission from Wales and 
from the manufacturers of tin-plate there. 

The annual meeting of the association which is composed 
of the manufacturers of tin-plate in Wales was held at 
Cardiff in the first week of August, and it was then assert 
ed by two of the speakers, and emphatically confirmed by 
Sir John Jenkins, member of Parliament, that since the 
passage of the McKinley law, six years ago, the United 
States had captured from Wales tbe entire tin-plate mar- 
ket in this country, excepting the oil-can manufacture— 
the cans in which kerosene oil is transported. 

It was said that in 1891 tin-plate manufacture was prac- 
tically unknown in the United States, whereas in 1896 theré 
are one hundred and eighty mills in America, capable of 
supplying the entire American demand, and that while 
Wales exported to the United States in 1891 a little over 
three hundred thousand tons of tin-plate, it exported in 
1896 only a trifle over one hundred thousand tons, most of 
this being oil-cans. 

In other words, the despised and ridiculed tin-plate pro- 
tection has done its perfect work. It has made it possible 
for the United States to make that product for its own peo- 
ple. It has added to the wealth and employment of the 
people, and it has done these things without establishing a 
monopoly, since home competition has compelled a reason- 
able price to be maintained. 


Nor Wants that Little Long. 


T is one of the mysteries which nobody has yet solved, 
and which seems to be entirely beyond the scientists 
who deal in germs, microcosms, bacilli, and other 
nuisances, that the popular man at a summer resort 

is almost invariably small. The explanation may possibly 
be his power of energy, his ability to diffuse himself, his 
incessant activity in speech and in movement, and his per- 
sonal confidence in his resources of fascination. 

Anyhow, it is very certain that without him the sum- 
mer girl would be extremely lonesome. There are great 
moments in life, but there is none greater than the instant 
when a tall beauty, gowned in her best, breaks upon the 
sight of an audience, escorted by an attendant whose head 
scarcely more than reaches her shoulder, and who has to 
look up in adoration, in pure physical necessity. But this 
by no means limits the summer man’s usefulness. He be. 
comes valuable through scarcity. If there were many men 
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he might seem less essential; but being about all there is, 
he is accepted and grabbed at, and elevated to the proud 
eminence where he is often led to imagine he will sit in 
glory forever. 

But while the summer girl wants that little fellow here 
below, she will not want him long. He fades with the 
summer, and she may fade, too, but there are riper crops 
in the autumn, and the apples that hang on the trees are 
larger and sweeter, and possibly better. 


Wheat and Prosperity. 


HE extraordinary and unexpected appreciation in 

the price of wheat is, of course, especially gratify- 

ing, because it means that this vast harvest will 

bring tothe American people perhaps as much as 
two hundred million dollars more this year than has been 
received in any other year since 1891 for this staple. Of 
this enormous sum it seems likely that the farmers will 
receive the greater proportion. The best authorities assert 
that while speculation has been very great, nevertheless it 
has so happened that this year the speculators have been 
gambling upon a product which they did not possess, but 
which forthe most part the farmers still retain in their 
possession. Therefore, unless there be a depreciation in 
the price of wheat, the farmers of the United States are sure 
to receive the greater part of this enormous appreciation in 
price. 

What that means forthe American people the merest 
tyro in political economy or in business can easily under- 
stand. It represents the difference between poverty and 
plenty. It means that debts will be paid and a balance 
will be left after such use of the money, which will either 
go into general circulation by means of the expenditures 
of the farmers, or will be placed in savings or other banks, 
where it will become capital. 

This immediate result of the American wheat harvest 
is, however, perhaps the least important of the influences 
which it is sure to cause. In the first place, it seems inev- 
itable that the great agricultural community, or at least 
that part of it which was disposec to’ apport the theory 
that the depression in the price of vheat was due to what 
was called the demonetization of si'ver, will now be con- 
vinced by unanswerable proof that he silver question had 
nothing to do with the low prices which the American 
farmers received for their wheat. While wheat has been 
approaching the highest price re-orded for many years, 
silver, on the other hand, has been falling until it has re 
cently touched the lowest price ever paid for it, so that 
two ounces of silver represent the price offered for a bushel 
of wheat in the middle of Angust, whereas a vear ago it 
was Claimed that an ounce of silver bought a bushel of 
wheat. 

We may expect, therefore, to see that an argument fur- 
nished by practical experience, not by the politicians, has 
permanently convinced that great company of farmers who 
were persuaded to free silver a year ago that they were 
then mistaken. One result, therefore, of this experience 
in the summer of 1897 is likely to be the extinction of the 
doctrine of free silver, at least as a potitical issue. 

Another result is to be determined ir the more remote 
future. It so happens that the high price the wheat-farm- 
ers are now receiving is in great measure due to a defi- 
ciency in the wheat harvest of other countries. That is a 
condition which will not be experienced every year. It is 
not to be presumed that the same causes will each year 
combine to make the American wheat harvests very profit- 
able. 

The best opinion, however, is that wheat will never be 
as low as has been the case for the past four or five years. 
The United States has practically reached the limit of 
wheat production. We cannot be expected to raise more 
than six hundred million bushels, because our wheat area 
is comparatively limited. Our population is increasing so 
rapidly that the time is not far distant when the United 
States will require for home consumption all the wheat it 
can raise, and perhaps it may be compelled to import the 
grain. That condition will tend to maintain the price of 
wheat, and also constantly to appreciate it 

Therefore it is reasonable to suppose that the ex perience 
of this year is a fair indication of what is in store for the 
United States wheat farmers in the future, so that they 
may hope that their business, if the climate favors, may 
yield them as great profits constantly as are to be obtained 
from any other form of agriculture. 


The Hard=-worked President. 


T is stated with much truth that President McKinley 
has been the hardest-worked executive this country 
has ever known, or, it might be added, any other 
country. Only a man with his magnificent constitu- 

tion could stand the strain, Even when he went away to 
rest he had a daily schedule to perform, and one young 
Congressman had the hardihood to tackle him on the way 
from divine service on Sunday with the request for a con- 
ference in the afternoon. The President is as good-natured 
as he is healthy. That, of course, helps him over his diffi- 
culties ; but even a Presidential rest can be made a season 
of exacting work. Possibly President Cleveland did the 
wise thing in acquiring a millionaire friend who owned a 
private yacht, and in establishing a country home pro- 
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tected by the water on one side and a barbed-wire fence on 
the other, so that he might enjoy the retirement of a citizen 
who wanted a rest. 

But President McKinley is not a man of that kind. He 
recognizes rather too conscientiously for his own welfare, 
we think, his duties to the public, which are altogether 
different from his duties to his office, and he tries to meas 
ure up to both. His experience certainly convinces us that 
hereafter when a President is to be selected he must under 
go the most rigorous physical examination, and it might 
be well before a party chooses a nominee to send around a 
faculty of expert physicians to examine each candidate 
and to make diligent inquiries as to the patience, fortitude, 
and general lasting qualities of his ancestors. For this 
reason our advice to aspiring statesmen is to begin a policy 
of diet and exercise that will convince the convention of 
soundness of limb and muscle and mind. The office pays 
well, but it takes a strong man to fill it. 


A Perennial Pleasure. 


F all American institutions there is none that is 
more universally original than the summer-resort 
reporter. For many weeks during the warm- 
weather season thousands of columns of the news- 

papers of the country are filled with letters and personals. 
When Mr. Emerson, an humble person of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, wrote his famous essay on the use and abuse of 
the superlative he charged it up as an American vice, but 
at that time the summer-resort reporter had not blossomed 
forth into the promise of his possibilities. If he had, even 
the New England philosopher, whom all admire and even 
Bostonians don’t read, might have given up the task as 
hopeless, for the summer-resort reporter—be it he or she— 
is a development far beyond the language which they—both 
he and she—do so much to exaggerate. 

These reporters know nothing but the superlative. They 
live init. They goin bathing in it. They eat it. They 
breathe and think—if they do think—it. It flows off their 
pens like proposals off the summer girl’s smile. The hum- 
ble visitor who never ate with anything except his knife 
becomes the graceful leader of Pokeville society ; the lady 
who never visited is pictured as the beautiful leader of the 
swellest set of Pipolis City, and her gowns are the marvels 
of Parisian art, although she never crossed the water; the 
quiet business man, who looks upon politics as a bore, sud- 
denly blossoms into the Honorable Somebody, who will un- 
doubtedly be chosen by his party to a seat in the United 
States Senate: and as for the list of belles and beaux, of 
handsome men and lovely women, of heiresses (they may 
not be able to pay their board-bills), and of capitalists and 
statesmen, there is no end ; and allalong the way are strewn 
the possibilities of the adjectives in the largest book of 
synonyms. 

It is well to go away sometimes to find out who our 
great people really are. Surely we should not get the in- 
formation if we stayed at home and neglected to read the 
work of these wonderful reporters. They may be harm- 
less, but they are wondrously amusing. 


Electricity on Shipboard. 


Nosopy knows just how much, but certainly thousands and 
thousands of dollars have ceen spent by the United States gov- 
ernment in developing electrical cyvaratus for use on shipboard, 
Not only have the members of the service been encouraged to 
think out and perfect new ways of Larnessing the mystic cur- 
rent for use in our navy, but outsiders have also been allowed 
to make extensive experiments in the same direction. This lib- 
eral policy has brought about two results. Incidentally it has 
made the navy serve as a sort of vast experimental school, pos- 
sessed of almost unlimited resources, for the training up of elec- 
trical experts, and more than one well-known inventor, now em- 
ployed by some great industrial corporation willing to outbid 
Uncle Sam for expert knowledge and skill, has received his 
training in this way. ; 

Considered as a stimulus to electric invention alone, the 
money thus spent has been well laid out, while the direct result 
is highly gratifying to our national pride. Uncle Sam’s war- 
vessels are to-day furnished with more elaborate and, what is 
more to the purpose, more effective electrical apparatus than 
the fighting craft of any other nation. 

Not all the appliances put in, however, have been found equal 
to the severe test of actual practice. Electric lights in place of 
oil lamps, electric motors in place of hoisting, pumping, and 
other light steam-engines, electric turret-revolving gear, signal 
lamps, steering apparatus, and above all, electric ammunition 
hoists and firing contrivances, have proved thoroughly success- 
ful. These are all worked by the use of a comparatively strong 
current generated by a powerful dynamo. But those appliances 
whose efficiency depends upon light-battery currents have almost 
all been found wanting. 

The electric water -alarms, for instance, have never been 
known to work when water has actually entered the compart- 
ments to which they have been fitted, though more than once 
they have signaled when the compartments were dry as a bone. 
An electric apparatus fitted to coal-bunkers, for the purpose of 
sounding an alarm in case of fire or unusual heat, has done no 
better service. The electric telegraph from the bridge to the 
engineer has also failed to work when most needed, and the old 
mechanical telegraph, which works perfectly, has been put back 
in place. The apparatus, too, by which the commanding officer 
could inform himself at a glance concerning the speed of the 
screw-propeller has not been satisfactory, and the same is true 
of the appliance devised to show the ‘‘ helm angle.” 

In preliminary trials every one of these things has promised 
excellently, but in every case they have been permanently put 
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out of order by a few days at sea, and they will not be included 
in the appliances of the ships now being overhauled at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Undoubtedly these failures are chiefly 
due to the never-ending vibration of the modern war-ship’s iron 
hull, though in the case of the telephone, which is also oftener a 
failure than otherwise at sea, the continual noise is something 
of a factor. And there is probably not an experienced com- 
mander in the entire service who would dream of going into 
action, or of navigating difficult waters, with no communication 
between the bridge and the engine-room save that furnished by 
the electric current. 





=THE name of Guglielmo Marconi has been lately added to 
those of other illustrious Italians in the history of electrical sci- 
ence and discovery. His scientific marvel of the telegraph 
without a wire conductor has spread the renown of this young 
student of Bologna throughout the world. Marconi is but 
twenty-two years of age, and his mother is an English lady. He 
isa pupil of Professor Righi, of the University of Bologna, in 
whose laboratory he became familiar with the properties of the 
electric undulations perceived by Herz, their facility of trans 
ference to great distances, and their capability of being refract- 
ed or reflected, by suitable apparatus, in a mode analogous to 
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that in which rays of light may be treated. Guglielmo Marconi 
was from the first readily furnished with the means and oppor- 
tunities for conducting a series of experiments, afterwards re- 
newed and continued in England under the superintendence of 
the director-general of telegraphs, Mr. W. H. Preece, with re- 
sults likely to be of much importance. The experiments on 
Salisbury Plain have since been followed by exhibitions in 
Italy, at Rome, and at Spezzia, the chief naval port of that 
kingdom, which are regarded with much public attention. A 
formidable promise, or threat, of increasing the means of naval 
warfare is supplied by the notion that a gunpowder magazine 
on board ship might be fired by electric agency from a long 
distance. 

= The marriage of Miss Fanny Hayes, daughter of ex-Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes, to Ensign Harry Eaton Smith, of 
the United States Navy, 
is announced to take 
place on September 
Ist, about the time this 
number of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY reaches the 
public. The scene of 
this notable wedding 
will be *‘ Spiegel Grove,” 
the historic Ohio home 
of the Hayes family, at 
Fremont. The happy 
occasion, according to 
expectations at the pres- 
ent writing, is to be sig- 
nalized by the attend- 
ance of President Mc- 





Kinley, who is an old 
friend of the bride's 
parents. Miss Fanny is 
the only surviving daughter. Of the eight children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayes, four sons are also living. 

= President Idiarte Borda, of the South American republic 
of Uruguay, the latest victim of the political assassination 
mania, was a typical Spanish-American revolutionist statesman, 
in both the good and the bad significations of the term. Born 
of French Basque parentage, he received a rudimentary educa- 
tion in the country schools. As he reached manhood the polit- 
ical movement known as the invasion of Don Venacio Flores 
resulted in the overthrow of the government of Don Bernardo 
Berro. Senor Borda joined the revolutionary party and con- 
tributed to the triumph of its ideas. After the pacification of 
the country Sefior Borda was elected a justice, and filled that 
position until the revolution headed by General Don Timoteo 
Aparicio broke out. In the month of April peace was re-estab- 
lished, and Borda was called successively to fill the positions of 
counsel for minors and mayor of Mercedes. In 1875, when the 
revolutionary movement known as the Tricolor took place, 
Borda lent his assistance to the cause, which was decided on 
the memorable battle-fields of Potanas and Guayabos. Sehor 
Borda took his seat in the Chamber of Deputies as a representa- 
tive of his native department of Soriano. From that moment 
his public life started. When a revolution which ended at Los 
Palamares de Soto (Quebeiacho) was over, Senor Borda, together 
with Sefior Abdon Arosteguy, Dr. Benito, M. Cunarro, Dr. 
José Roman Mendosa, and other deputies entered into a plan 
to overthrow the tottering government of that period, but Gen- 
eral Santos was informed of the purpose of those who up to that 
time had been his friends, and they were compelled to leave the 
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country and go to Buenos Ayres. Most of them, however, soon 
returned to their own country, thanks to a change in the polit- 
ical situation. When General Don Maximo Tajes was again 
elected President of Uruguay Sefior Borda was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies as representative of the department of 
Soriano. This did not please either the president or Colonel 
Garza, and the rivalry which kept the late president at a dis- 
tance from the Chanas leaders began then. In the preparatory 
movements which had preceded the election of 1887 Sefior Borda 
had been appointed vice-president of the executive committee 
of the Colorado party. He was elected president in 1894 by a 
narrow margin. 

=On August 16th the new Gallery of British Art, presented 
to the English people by Mr. Henry Tate, and formally opened 
by the Prince of Wales, 
was thrown open to the 
public. This splendid 
monument to private mu- 
nificence no less than to 
national genius is in- 
stalled on the site of old 
Millbank, in a structure 
as to whose excellent 
} architectural qualities 
| and adequacy of fine gal- 
leries all commentators 
agree. It consists of a 
portico crowned by a 
pediment and a figure of 
Britannia ; this leads toa 
vestibule and an atrium 
destined to receive sculpt- 
ure. In the farthest gal- 
lery, upon the left, are the 
sixty-five pictures which 
Mr. Tate has presented to the British nation, Prominent among 
the pictures of the older English masters stands the superb Old 
Crome; then come Etty’s ‘‘ Bather” and Landseer’s ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom and His Wife,” exhibited in 1857, and showing ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom,” a sturdy cur, chained to his wife, both of them for sale. 
Linnell is represented by his splendid ‘‘ Noonday Rest” and his 
‘*Contemplation.” But the chief strength of the collection, in 
respect to the work of modern painters, lies, undoubtedly, in 
the brilliant canvases of Millais, including the ‘‘ Ophelia,” a 
purely pre-Raphaelite picture ; the work that marked his grad- 
ual desertion of the tenets of that sincere but narrow school— 
the superb ‘‘ Vale of Rest”; and ‘‘ The Knight Errant,” con- 
taining the only full-size nude female figure ever painted by 
Millais. 

=The most elevated newspaper-office on the continent has 
been one of the curiosities on the summit of Pike’s Peak, this 
summer, 
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Visitors 
have found in oper- 
ation there a com- 
plete printing-office, 
and have had their 
i names in the col- 
umns of the pretty 
little paper issued in 
an Office 14,333 feet 
above sea level. It 
is called the Pike’s 
Peak News, and the 
editor, Mr. Thomas 
B. Wilson, a Kansas 
man, has had a good 
deal of fun as well 

as profit out of the 
s venture. He prints 
two editions daily— 
one after the arrival 
of each of the trains 
that climb up the 
, cog-road from Man- 
MR. THOMAS B. WILSON. itou. During the 
Christian Endeavor 
rush, when three trips were made, three editions were issued. 
The names of all visitors to the Peak—by rail, foot, horseback, 
are in the paper, and the copies are eagerly sought 





or stage 
for souvenirs. The sales have been from twenty-five to forty 
dollars a day during the season. The editor also gives the inci- 
dents of the day on the Peak. He has had but one complaint. 
It was: ‘* The crowd of Boston girls who took all the type out 
of one of the cases of this office to remember us by would have 
their names printed, so that they might be held up to public 
scorn, but for the fact that we would not have type enough left 
to get out this afternoon’s paper.” 

The Rev. Mrs. Nancy W. P. Smith, of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, has accepted the pastorate of the Universalist Church 
at Newfields, near Ex- 
eter, New Hampshire, 
and has entered upon her 
duties there. As the first 
woman preacher in the 
Granite State, she is at- 
tracting attention. She 
was formally welcomed 
by her congregation on 
July 23d, and is now 
officially installed. Mrs. 
Smith is married, and 
she does not neglect the 
management of her 
house. In person she is 
of medium size, graceful, 
cultured, artistic. She 
was born at Province 
town, Cape Cod, about 
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thirty-five years ago; is 


a graduate of Wellesley College, and a few years ago removed 
with her husband to Medford, Massachusetts, near Tufts Col- 
lege. She entered the divinity school of Tufts, and was grad- 
uated last June, While in the divinity school Mrs, Smith went 
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to Newfields to preach on two occasions, and after her gradua- 
tion was tendered her present position. 

Maud Powell is probably the most able and interesting 
woman violinist we have. She was born in Aurora, Illinois, 
but since her profes- 
sional début, has 
been too incessant a 
traveler to claim a 
home in any one 
place. Her father, 
however, is superin- 
tendent of the public 
schools of Washing- 
ton, and that city 
may be considered 
her American home. 
In music she holds a 
most distinguished 
and enviable posi- 
tion, which she has 
attained, according 
to her own assertion, 
by hard work. Sheis 
known from Russia 
to Mexico. Her ap- 
pearances and tri- 
umphs have been too 
numerous to mention 
in detail, the most 
prominent, perhaps, 
being at the world’s fair, where she appeared as the representa- 
tive woman violinist. Miss Powell was the first to give an im- 
petus to the study and public performance of chamber music by 
women by establishing a woman’s string quartette. She is an 
organizer of untiring energy, and the labor she has given to the 
perfecting of this combination of musicians is something as- 
tonishing. She has made many tours, both at home and abroad, 
with such artists as Madame Nordica, and as soloist with Gil- 
more’s band. As soloist she has also appeared recently with 
the Arion Society, with the grand national Sangerfest held in 
Philadelphia, and at innumerable smaller concerts and recitals. 
She has an immense répertoire of music, and in addition is 
a thorough student of literature and the drama. She has also 
qualifications as a writer, and has frequently expressed her 
convictions concerning the study of music in the. periodicals 
of the time. Although her prestige is great, she is still a young 
woman and possessed of personal charms that are decidedly 
attractive in themselves. 

=The Savoy scions of royalty are enterprising young men, 
who are meeting with rather better success, lately, than most 
princelings in the business of getting themselves talked about. 
Prince Luigi’s Alaskan mountain-climbing expedition was an- 
nounced recently in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, together with a similar 
enterprise headed by Mr. H. G. Bryant, of Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to news just received, the Italian party has been the 
first to reach the summit of Mount St. Elias, the highest peak 
on the North American continent, rising to an icy altitude of 
over eighteen thousand feet. This expedition is the fifth that 
has started for the hitherto inaccessible summit. The other 
four failed, and the fifth, if the report prove to be true, is the 
first successful one. The party in this fifth expedition consisted 
of Prince Luigi, nephew of King Humbert and possible heir to 
the throne of Italy, with three companions, Vittorio Sella, 
Francisco Gonella, and Dr. Filippi, with four European Alpine 
guides of greatest experience and courage. At the same time 
that Prince Luigi and associates started for Alaska, the Amer- 
ican expedition left Philadelphia with the same object in view. 
Mr. Bryant’s associates were Mr. Entrikin, a member of one of 
the Peary Arctic voyages, and Mr. Latham, of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the astronomer, is one of the few 
American women of her age who have achieved renown in the 
European scientific world. 
The French government 
has paid her high honors, 
and she wears the little 
purple ribbon of an officer 
of the Academy. She is 
one of the chief workers 
at the Paris Observatory, 
having won her honored 
position over the heads of 
fifty Frenchmen. She is 
in charge of the depart- 
ment which computes the 
measurements of the 
stars. Miss Klumpke was 
born in California, her 
father, a Hollander, hav- 
ing gone West with the 
‘forty -niners. She was 
educated in the public 
schools of Velentea, and after graduation went to Germany to 
study, and afterwards to Switzerland. She bas now been 
abroad ten years. Her task at the Paris Observatory is a long 
one, and not till all the stars in the Paris belt have been photo- 
graphed and registered can she feel free to take up her work in 
America. Miss Klumpke works at her bureau in the observa- 
tory garden from nine to five each day, and she has several as- 
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MISS DOROTHEA KLUMPKE. 


sistants. The photographic plates which she uses in her work 
are five inches square, and are divided into other little squares 
a sixteenth of an inch across by means of spider-webs, no other 
thread being fine enough. The images of the stars on the plates 
are mere specks, and two impressions are taken of each star, the 
plate being moved ever so slightly, so that the impressions are 
side by side, and can in this way be distinguished from specks of 
dust which might be photographed on the plate. Miss Klumpke 
is about thirty years old. She is one of four remarkable sisters, 
each having won laurels in different branches of art and science. 
Miss Anna Klumpke is a successful portrait-painter in Boston ; 
Augusta is a practicing physician in Paris; and Julia, the 
youngest, a girl of nineteen, is one of the most brilliant of the 
pupils of Ysaye, the violinist. 
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ON THE YUKON TRAIL, NEAR PLEASANT CAMP, CAMP OF YUKONERS IN THE DYEA CANON. 





ON THE SUMMIT OF CHILKOOT PASS. 
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CROSSING DYEA RIVER, YUKON TRAIL, 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO THE KLONDIKE, VIA JUNEAU, DYEA, AND CHILKOOT PASS. 


‘The best route for a man to take to the gold regions is from Seattle, Washington, to Juneau, Alaska, and then to Dawson City by the mountain pass and water-ways. Five hun- 
dred dollars is the minimum sum necessary for the traveler to pay his fares and purchase outfit and supplies for one year in the gold-fields. I think it deplorable that so many are start- 
ing at this time of the year. I do not recommend starting before March 15th.”—Joseph Ladue, founder of Dawson City, and author of ** Klondike Facts.” 
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DEVIL'S BLUFF, IN THE CANON NEAR SHEEP CAMP. - 
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ON THE TRAIL THROUGH DYEA VALLEY. 
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ANOTHER VIEW IN THE CANON. 
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UPPER END OF TRAMWAY, CHILKOOT PASS, 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO THE KLONDIKE, VIA JUNEAU, DYEA, AND CHILKOOT PASS. 


‘‘ The head of steamboat navigation is at Dyea, at the extreme northern point of the Chilkoot Inlet branch of Lynn Canal The distance from salt water to the lakes or head waters 
of the Yukon River, on the other side of the mountain range, is about twenty-seven miles. The trail lies through what is known as the cafion, and quite a steep ascent is made until 
3heep Camp is reached. The summit is eight miles further up the rugged sides of the mountain, and the most difficult and tedious part of the journey.”—Miner W. Bruce, author of 
" Alaska, Its History and Resources.” 
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CROWN 


(Copyright, 1897, by Cutcliffe Hyne. } 
FART I. 

“We will garrote El Sefor Kettle with due form and cere- 
mony,” said the mulatto, with an ugly smile. ‘‘ The saints must 
have sent us this machine on purpose.” He threw away the 
cigarette stump from his yellow fingers and began to knot a 
running bowline on the end of a rawhide rope. ‘I will do my- 
self the honor of capturing him. He covered me with that re- 
volver of his this morning, and put me to shame before the 
men. I have not forgotten.” 

‘* And the other Englishman ?’ said the ex- priest. ‘‘ He 
fought well for us in the morning. He is brave.” 

‘** And so is far too dangerous to be left alive, padre, after we 
garrote the sailor.” 

‘* My dear Cuchillo,” said the ecclesiastic, ‘‘ you are so abom- 
inably bloodthirsty. But I suppose you are right. I will come 
with you, and if the man shows trouble I will shoot him where 
he sits.” He and the mulatto got up as he spoke, and the other 
men rose also, and the six of them left the ingenio silently, on 
the side away from the camp. The jungle growths of the 
ruined plantation swallowed them out of sight. They held their 
way silently and confidently, like men well skilled in wood- 
craft. With primitive cunning they had arranged to make 
their attack from the rear. 

The noise of their chatter ceased, and from the distance there 
went up into the hot tropical night faint snatches of the 
‘Suwanee River,” sung by a Louisiana negro, who had grown 
delirious from a wound. 

In the meanwhile the two Englishmen were taking their to- 
bacco barely a couple of hundred yards away. They had built 
a small fire of green wood, and were sitting in the alley of 
smoke as some refuge from the swarming mosquitoes, and the 
conversation ran upon themselves and their own prospects. 

‘*T don’t want to mess about with a crown,” Captain Kettle 
was saying ; ‘‘a cheese-cutter cap’s good enough for me; or, 
seeing that Cuba’s hot, a pith helmet might be preferable if 
we're going in for luxury.” He peered through the smoke 
wreaths at the camp of the revolutionists, naked bivouac 
chopped from amongst the canes, and strewn with sleeping men 
who moaned in their dreams. The ruined ingenio at the far- 
ther side had its white walls smeared with smoke. The place 
ached with poverty and squalor. ‘* Not that there seems much 
luxury here,” he went on ; ‘‘ these beauties haven’t a sound pair 
of breeches among them, and if it wasn’t for the rifles and am- 
munition we brought ashore from the poor old Sultan sir, ’'d 
say they’d just starve to death before they kicked the Span- 
iards out of the island. But if ugliness means pluck there 
should be none better as fighting men ; and when we get to 
bossing them properly, you’ll see we’ll just make this revolu- 
tionary business hum. You are going to stay on and help, Mr. 
Carnforth ?”’ 

The big man in the shooting-coat gave a rueful laugh. 
‘* You’ve got my promise, Kettle. I don’t see any way of back- 
ing out of it.” 

“*T thank yon for that, sir,” said the sailor, with a bow. 
‘* When I come to be formally made king of these Cubans you 
shall find Iam not ungrateful. I am not a man to neglect my 
friends or my enemies. You shall sign on as prime minister, 
Mr. Carnforth, when we get the show regularly in commission, 
and I'll see you make a good thing out of it. Don’t you get the 
notion it’ll be a bit like the dreary business you were used to in 
Parliament in England. Empty talk is not to my taste, and I'll 
not set up a parliament here to encourage it. I’m going to hold 
a full king’s ticket myself, and it won’t do for any one to for- 
get it.” 

‘* You seem very anxious for power, captain.” 

‘It’s a fact, Mr. Carnforth,” said the other, witha sigh. ‘I 
do like to have the ordering of men. But don’t you think, sir, 
that’s the only reason I’m taking on with this racket. ma 
man with an income to make, and I’m out of a berth elsewhere. 
I’m a man with a family, sir.” 

‘*T am a bachelor,” said Carnforth, ‘‘and I’m thanking 
heaven for it this minute. Doesn’t it strike you, captain, that 
this is no sort of a job fora married man ? Can’t you see it’s far 
too risky ?”’ 

‘* Big pay, big risk ; that’s always the way, sir ; and as I’ve 
faced ugly places before and come out top side, there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t do it again here. Indeed, it’s the thought of 
my wife that’s principally pushing me on. During all the time 
we've been together, Mr. Carnforth, I’ve never been able to 
give Mrs. Kettle the place I’d wish. She was brought up, sir, 
as the daughter of a minister of religion, and splendidly edu- 
cated. She can play the harmonium and do crewel-work ; and 
though I'll not deny I married her from behind a bar, I may 
tell you she only took to business from a liking to see society.” 
He looked out dreamily through the smoke at the fire-flies which 
were winkirg across the black rim of the forest. “ I’d like to 
see her, Mr. Carnforth, with gold brooches and chains, and a 
black satin dress, and a bonnet that cost twenty shillings, sit- 
ting in the government house, with the British consul on the 
mat before her, waiting till she chose to ask him to take a chair 
and talk. She'd fill the position splendidly, and I’ve just got 
to wade in and get it for her.” 

The little man broke off and stared at the fire-flies, and Carn- 
forth coughed the wood-smoke from his lungs and rammed 
fresh tobacco into his pipe. He was a man with a fine sense of 
humor, and he appreciated to the full the ludicrousness of Ket- 
tle’s pretensions. The sailor had run a cargo of much-wanted 
contraband of war on to the Cuban beach, and had sunk a Span- 
ish cruiser in the process, though at the cost of wrecking his 
own steamer. Naturally he had received effusive thanks. But 
he had taken the florid metaphor of the country to mean a lit- 
eral offer, and when in their complimentary phrase the revolu- 
tionists had shouted that he should be king, a king from that 
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moment he intended to be. The comedy of the situation was 
irresistible. 

But at the same time Mr. Martin Carnforth was a man of 
wealth, and a man (in England) of assured position ; and he 
could not avoid seeing that by his present associations with 
Captain Owen Kettle he was flirting with ugly tragedy every 
moment that he lived. Yet here he was pinned, not only to 
keep in the man’s society, but to help him in his mad endeav- 
ors. He would gladly have forfeited half his fortune to be 
snugly back in St. Stephen’s, Westminster, out of the mess ; 
but escape was out of the question ; and moreover he knew 
quite well that trying to make Kettle appreciate his true posi- 
tion would be like an attempt to reason with the winds or the 
surf on an open beach. So he held his tongue and did as he was 
bidden. He was a man of physical bravery, and the rush of 
actual fighting that morning had come pleasantly to him. It 
was only when he thought of the certain and treacherous dan- 
gers of the future, and the cozy niche that awaited him at home 
in England, that his throat tickled with apprehension, and he 
caressed with affectionate fingers the region of his carotid. And 
if he had known that at that precise moment the ex-priest and 
the mulatto they called El Cuchillo, and the others of the in- 
surgent leaders, were stalking him with a view to capture and 
execution, it is probable that he would have felt even still more 
disturbed. 

‘* We did well in that fight this morning,” said Captain Ket- 
tle, presently, as he drew his eyes away from the light-snaps of 
the fire-flies and shut them to keep out the sting of the wood- 
smoke. ‘ You’ve been shot at before, sir ?”’ 

** Never,” said Carnforth. 

‘* You couldn’t have been cooler, sir, if you’d been at sea all 
your life, and seen pins flying every watch. Do you know, I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I'm beginning to fancy that perhaps 
our black and yellow mongrels weren’t quite such cowards as I 
said. I know they did scuttle to the bushes like rabbits so soon 
as ever a gun was fired, but then, their business is to shoot these 
Spanish soldiers and not get shot back, and so perhaps they were 
right to keep to their own way. Any way, we licked them, and 
that means getting on towards Mrs. Kettle’s being a queen. 
But that murdering the wounded afterwards was more than I 
can stand, and it has got to be put a stop to.” 

‘© You didn’t make yourself popular over it.” 

‘*T am not usually liked when I am captain,” said Kettle, 
grimly. 

‘* Well, skipper, I don’t as a rule agree with your methods, as 
you know, but here I’m with you all the way. Your excellent 
subjects are a great deal too barbarous for my taste.” 

“They are holy brutes, and that’s a fact,” said Captain Ket- 
tle, ‘and I expect a good many of them will be hurt whilst ’m 
teaching them manners. But they’ve got to learn this lesson 
first of all: they’re to treat their prisoners decently, or else let 
them go, or else shoot them clean and dead in the first instance 
whilst they’re still on the run. I’m a man myself, Mr. Carn- 
forth, that can do a deal in hot blood, but afterwards, when the 
poor brutes are on the ground, I want to go round with sticking- 
plaster, and not a knife to slit their throats.” 

‘* Tt will take a tolerable amount of trouble to drum that into 
this crew. A Spaniard on the war-path is not merciful ; an 
African is a barbarian ; but make across of the two (as you get 
here) and you turn out the most unutterable savage on the face 
of the earth.” 

‘“* They will not be taught by kindness alone,” said Captain 
Kettle, suggestively. ‘‘ I’ve got heavy hands, and I sha’n't be 
afraid to use them. It’s a job,” he added, with a sigh, ‘‘ which 
will not come new to me. I’ve put to sea with some of the worst 
toughs that ever wrote their crosses before a shipping-master, 
and none of them can ever say they got the top side of me yet.” 

He was about to say more, but at that moment speech was 
taken from him. A long rawhide rope suddenly flicked out 
into the air like a slim black snake ; the noose at its end for an 
instant poised open-mouthed above him, and then it descended 
around his elbows and was as simultaneously plucked taut by 
unseen hands behind the shelter of the jungle. Captain Kettle 
struggled like a wild-cat to release himself, but four lithe, bony 
men threw themselves upon him, twisted his arms behind his 
back, and made them fast there with other thongs of rawhide. 
Carnforth did nothing to help. At the first alarm that burly 
gentleman had looked up and discovered a rifle musket, not ten 
feet off, pointing squarely at his breast. The voice of the ex- 
priest came from behind the rifle, and assured him in mild, unc- 
tuous tones that the least movement would secure him a quick 
and instant passage to one or other of the next worlds. And 
Martin Carnforth surrendered without terms. When the four 
men had finished their other business they came and roped him 
up also. 

The mulatto strode out from the cover and flicked the ashes 
of a cigarette into Kettle’s face. ‘‘ El Rey,” he said, ‘‘ de los 
Cubanos must have his power limited. He has come where he 
was not wanted ; he has done what was forbidden, and shortly 
he will taste the consequences.” 

‘* You gingerbread-colored beast,” retorted Captain Kettle ; 
‘* you shame of your mother, I made a big mistake when I did 
not shoot you in the morning.” 

The mulatto pressed the lighted end of his cigarette against 
Kettle’s forehead. ‘I will trouble you,” he said, ‘to keep 
silence for the present. At dawn you will be put upon trial, 
and then you may speak. But till then (and the sun will not 
rise for another three hours yet), if you talk you will earn a 
painful burn for each sentence. You are a man accustomed to 
having your own way, sefior ; I am another ; and as at present 
I possess the upper hand, your will has got to bend to mine. 
The process, I can well imagine, will be distasteful to you. It 
was distasteful to me when I looked down your revolver-muzzle 
over the affairs of those prisoners. But I do not think you will 
be foolish enough to earn torture uselessly.” 


, 
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Kettle glared, but with an effort held his tongue. He under- 
stood he was in a very tight place, and for the present the only 
thing remaining for him was to bide his time. He quite recognized 
that he was in dangerous hands. The mulatto was a man of ed- 
ucation, who had been brought up in an American college, and 
who had learned in the States to hate his white father and loathe 
his black mother with a ferocity which nothing but that atmos- 
phere could foster. He was a fellow living on the border land 
of the two primitive colors, and his whole life was soured by 
the pigment in his skin. As a white man he would have been 
a genius ; as a black man he would have been a star ; but asa 
mulatto he was merely a suave and brilliant savage thirsting 
for vengeance against the whole human race. He had entered 
this Cuban revolution through no taint of patriotism, but merely 
from the lust of cruelty. By sheer daring and ability he had 
raised himself from the ranks to supreme command of the revo- 
lutionists, and he was not likely to let so appetizing a situation 
slip from his fingers forever in a few short hours without exact- 
ing a bitter retribution when the chance was put in his way. 

Carnforth lifted up his voice in expostulation, but was quickly 
silenced by the promise of branding from the cigarette if he did 
not choose to hold his tongue, Quiet fell over the group. The 
only sounds were scraps of the ‘‘ Suwanee River,” sung by a 
wounded negro in his delirium from somewhere in the distance. 

‘** Still longing for the old plantation, 
And for the old folks at home,” 
came the words in a thin, quavering tenor, and Carnforth, with 
a sigh, thought how well he could indorse them. 

The first glow of morning saw the camp aroused, and half an 
hour later the court was arranged. The self-styled judges sat 
under the whitewashed piazza of the ruined house ; the motley 
troops faced them in an irregular ring twenty yards away, and 
the two prisoners, with an armed maa to guard each, stood on 
the open ground between. 

El Cuchillo was himself principe] spokesman, and proceed- 
ings were carried on in Spanish and English alternately. The 
crime of Captain Kettle was set forth in a dozen words. He had 
stopped the rightful execution of prisoners, and had let them go 
free. 

‘* You have no place to jail them,” said Carnforth, in defense. 

The mulatto pointed a thin, yellow finger at the sun-baked 
ground in front of the piazza. ‘‘ We have the earth,” he said. 
‘*Give them to the earth, and she will keep them jailed so fast 
that they will never fight against us more. It is a war here to 
the knife on both sides. The Spanish troops kill us when they 

“catch, and we do the like by them. It is right that it should be 
so. We do not want quarter at their hands ; neither do we wish 
them to remain alive upon Cuba. Three Spanish soldiers were 
ours a few hours ago. Our cause demanded that their lives 
should have been taken away. And yet they were set free.” 

‘* Yes,” broke in Kettle, ‘‘ and, by James, that’s a thing you 
ought to sing small about. Here’s you, six officers and one hun- 
dred and fifty men, all armed. Here’s me, a common, low: 
down, foul-of-his-luck Britisher, with a vinegar tongue and a 
thirty-shilling pistol. You said the beggars should be hanged ; 
I said they shouldn’t, and, by James, I scared the whole caboodla 
of you with just one-half an ugly look, and got my own blessed 
way. Oh, I do say you are a holy crowd !” 

Carnforth stamped in anger. It seemed to him that this 
truculent little sailor was deliberately inviting their captors to 
murder the pair of them out of hand. He understood that Ket- 
tle was bitterly disappointed at having his bubble about king- 
ship so ruthlessly pricked, but with this recklessness, which was 
snatching away their only chance of escape, he could have no 
sympathy. He was unprepared, however, for his comrade’s 
next remark. 

** Don’t think I've any help from Mr. Carnforth here. He’s 
a member of Parliament in London, and is far too much of a 
gentleman to concern himself with your four-penny ha’penny 
matters here. He warned me before I began that being king of 
the whole of your rotten island wasn't worth a dish of beans, but 
I wouldn’t believe him till I'd seen how it was for myself. I’m 
here now through my own fault ; I ought to have remembered 
that niggers and yellow- bellies, and white men who have forgot- 
ten their color, could have no spark of gratitude. I'll not deny, 
too, that I got to thinking about those fire-flies, and so wasn’t 
keeping a proper watch ; but here I am, lashed up snug, and I 
guess you’re going to make the most of your chance. By James, 
though, if you weren’t a pack of cowards you’d cast me adrift 
and give me my gun again.” 

‘* Speaking as a man of peace,” said the ex-priest, ‘‘ I fancy 
you are safest as you are, amiyo.” 

‘*T’'d be king of this crowd inside three minutes again if I 
was loose,” retorted Kettle. 

El Cuchillo snapped his yellow fingers impatiently. ‘‘ We 
are wasting time,” he said. ‘‘Captain Kettle seems still to dis- 
pute my supreme authority. He shall taste of it again within 
the next dozen minutes ; and if he can see his way to resisting 
it and asserting his own kingship he has my full permission to 
doso. Here, you; gointo the ingenio and bring out that ma- 
chine.” 

A dozen ragged fellows detached themselves from the on- 
lookers and went through a low stone doorway into the ruined 
sugar-house. In a couple of minutes they reappeared, drag- 
ging, with noise and laughter, a dusty, cumbersome erection 
which they set down in the open spice before the piazza. It 
was made up of a wooden platform on which was fastened a 
chair and an upright. On the upright was a hinged iron ring 
immediately above the chair. A screw passed through the up- 
right into the ring, with a long lever at its outside, and on 
either extremity of which was a heavy sphere of iron. If once 
that lever was set on the twirl it would drive the screw’s point 
into whatever the iron ring contained with a force that was 
irresistible. 

The mulatto introduced the machine with a wave of his yel- 
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low fingers. ‘‘ El garrote,” he said. ‘‘ A Medizval survival 
which I did not dream of finding here. Of its previous history 
I can form no idea. Of its future use I can give a simple ac 
count. It will serve to ease us of the society of this objection- 
able Captain Kettle.” 

‘* Great heavens, man !” Carnforth broke out ; “ this is mur- 
der.” 

‘* Ah,” said El Cuchillo. ‘‘I will attend to your case at the 
same time. You shall have the honor of turning the screw 
which gives your friend his exit. In that way we shall secure 
your silence afterwards as to what has occurred.” 

‘* You foul brute,” said Carnforth, with a shout; ‘*so you 
think I am an assassimlike yourself ?”’ 

The mulatto took a long draught at his cigarette. ‘‘ Whata 
horrible country England must be to live in, if all the people 
there have tongues as long as you two. Sefor, if you do not 
choose to accept my suggestion for pinning you to silence I can 
offer you another. Refuse to take your place at the screw and 
I promise that you shall be stood up against the wall of this in- 
genio and be shot inside the minute. The choice stands open 
before you.” 

“Mr. Carnforth,” said Captain Kettle, ‘‘ you mustn’t be fool- 
ish. You must officiate over me exactly as you are asked, or 
otherwise you'll get shot uselessly. Gingerbread and his friends 
mean business. And if you still think you’re taking a liberty in 
ha=dling the screw (in spite of what I say), you may fine your- 
self a matter of ten shillings weekly and hand it across to Mrs. 
Kettle. I make no doubt she would find that sum very useful.” 

‘* This is horrible,” said Carnforth. 

‘*Tt will be horrible for Mrs. Kettle and my youngsters, sir, 
if you don’t act sensibly and man the lever as Gingerbread asks. 
If you get planted here alongside of me, I don’t know any one 
at all likely to give them a pension. It would afford me a great 
deal of pleasure just now, Mr. Carnforth, if I knew my family 
could still keep to windward of parish relief.” 

‘*Of course,” said Carnforth, with a white face, ‘‘I will see 
that your wife and children are all right if I get clear ; but it is 
too ghastly to think of purchasing even my life on these terms.” 

‘*'You seem slow to make up your mind, sefior,” broke in the 
mulatto. ‘ Allow me to hasten your decision.” He gave some 
directions, and the-men who had brought out the garotte took 
Captain Kettle and sat him in the chair. They opened the iron 
ring, which screeched noisily with its rusted hinge, and they 
clasped it, collar-fashion, about his neck. Then they led Carn- 
forth 1p to the back of the upright and cast off the lashing 
from his wrists. 

‘*Now, Sefior Carnforth,” said the yellow man, ‘“‘I want 
that person garroted. If you do it for me I will give you a safe 
conduct down to any seaport in Cuba which you may choose. 
If I have to set on one of my own men to do the work you will 
not have sight to witness it. I will stick you up against that 
white wall yonder, and have you shot out of hand. Now, sefior, 
I have the honor to ask for your decision.” 

‘Come, sir ; don’t hesitate,” said Captain Kettle. ‘‘If you 
don’t handle the screw, remember some one else will.” 

‘* That will be a flimsy excuse to remember afterwards.” 

‘* You will be paying a weekly fine, and can recollect that 
carries a full pardon with it.” 

‘* Pah !” said Carnforth, ‘* what is ten shillings a week ?”’ 

‘* Exactly,” said Kettle. ‘‘ Make it twelve, sir, and that will 
hold you clear of everything.” 

‘‘What feeble, dilatory people you English are,” said El 
Cuchillo. ‘‘I must trouble you to make up your mind at once, 
Senor Carnforth.” 

‘*He has made it up,” said Kettle, ‘‘and I shall go smiling, 
because I shall get my clearance at the hands of a decent man. 
I’d have taken it as a disgrace to be shoved out of this world by 
a yellow beast like you, you shame of your mother.” 

The mulatto blazed out with fury. ‘‘ By heaven 
‘“*T’ve a mind to take you out of that garrote, even now, and 
have you burned !” 

‘* And we should lose a pleasant little comedy,” said the 
ex-priest. ‘‘ No, amigo; let us see the pair of them perform 
together.” 

‘*Go on,” said the mulatto to Carnforth. 

‘* Yes,” said Settle, in a lower tone. ‘‘ For God’s sake go on 
and get it over. It isn’t very pleasant work for me, this wait- 
ing. And you will make it twelve shillings a week, sir ?” 

‘*T will give your wife a thousand a year, my poor fellow. 
I will give her five thousand. No; I am murdering her hus- 
band, and I will give her all I have and go away to start life 
afresh elsewhere. I shall never dare to show my face again in 
England, or carry my own name.” He gripped one of the iron 
spheres and threw his weight upon the lever. The bar buckled 
and sprang under bis effort, but the screw did not budge. 

**Quick, man, quick !’ said Kettle, in a low, fierce voice. 
‘This is cruel. If you don’t get me finished directly I shall go 
white or something, and those brutes will think I am afraid.” 

Carnforth wrenched at the lever with a tremendous effort. 
One arm of the bar bent slowly into a semicircle, but the lethal 
screw remained fast in its socket. It was glued there with the 


!* he cried, 


rust of years. 

Carnforth flung away from the machine. ‘I have done my 
best,” he said, sullenly, to the men on the piazza, ‘‘and I cando 
no more. You have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
made me a murderer in intent, if not in actual fact, and now if 
you choose you can stick me up against that wall and have me 
shot. I’m sure I don’t care. I’m sick of it all here.” 

‘“You shall have fair treatment,” said El Cuchillo, ‘ and 
neither more nor less. You have tried to obey my orders, and 
Captain Kettle is at present alive because of the garrote’s defi- 
ciency and not by your intention.” He gave a command and 
the men released the iron collar from Kettle’s neck. ‘I will 
have the machine repaired by my armorer,” he said, “ and in 
the meanwhile you may await my pleasure out of the sun- 
shine.” He gave another order and the men laid hands upon 
their shoulders and led them away and thrust them into a 
small, arched room of whitened stone, under the boiler-house of 
the ingenio, The window was a mere arrow slit ; the door was 
a ponderous thing c” Spanish oak, barred with iron bolts, which 
ran into the stone-work ; the place was absolutely unbreak- 
able, 

(To be continued.) 
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Chinese Girl-slavery 
in San Francisco. 


PEOPLE who imagine that slavery ceased in this country 
when Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation should go 
to San Francisco. There they may see in full operation a slav- 
ery more degrading and sorrowful than that ended in the South. 
All the police and church power of the Western city cannot put 
an end to this slavery, though perhaps if there existed a real 
desire in certain official quarters to see the end of it the thing 
might be suppressed. 

With every year the traffic in Chinese slave-girls grows in 
the city by the Golden Gate. Custom-house officials wink at it, 





A SLAVE-GIRL FROM CANTON. 


Chinese tongs and Celestial merchants fatten on it. In short, it 
pays, and every year Chinese girls bring higher prices in the 
market. It is estimated that there are several thousands of 
these human chattels in San Francisco. 

Police raids are an old story in San Francisco, but though 
frequent, they are not often successful. Last winter a raid was 
planned under the auspices of the United States Treasury, for 
the purpose of discovering, if possible, the leak in the custom- 
house through which these girls obtain their illegal entrance to 
the country. Some forty policemen were engaged in the raid, 
and about ninety slaves were captured. The girls were carefully 





A ROW OF CHINESE BAGNIOS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


questioned through interpreters, but only two were deported as 
a result of the raid. They were frightened almost to death, and 
many refused to talk at all. Some of them fought and scratched 
the kindly women of the Chinese missions where they were con- 
fined. Most of them were subsequently regained by their old 
owners through writs of habeas corpus, 

One of the great difficulties of reclaiming these slave-girls is 
the fact that the law is all on the side of the master. It is only 
when the girl is under age that the mission can enforce its 
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claims. For those who have obtained their majority illegal 
landing must be proved, and that is extremely difficult. The 
girls themselves are not anxious to change their lives. They are 
kindly treated by their masters, and do not have to work as 
they would in the mission. They have plenty to eat and fine 
clothes to wear. Coming from a country where such gilded 
slavery is not considered a disgrace, they have no desire to bet- 
ter their lot. That is what makes rescue work among the’San 
Francisco slave-girls so difficult and disheartening. 

Still, occasionally, a girl sends word to one of the missions 
that she wants her freedom. There are two of these missions 
for girls. One is under the protection of the Methodists, the 
other of the Presbyterians. Both have large buildings in the 
vicinity of Chinatown, and both are presided over by matrons, 
The girls in the missions are treated with kindness and taught 
all useful things. They have lessons in the English branches, 
and are taught house-work and fancy-work, music, and drawing. 
They are not, however, allowed much freedom—Chinatown is too 
near. Most of them marry or become tecchers or houzemaids. 
Now and again one of them slips out through the heavily- 
barred windows and goes back to the old life. 

Even when the slave is willing to be taken into the mission 
it is not easy to rescue her. Usually she sends a card with full 
directions where to find her and how she may be recognized. 
Sometimes she herself, unbars the heavily-bolted door for her 
rescuers, Sometimes, even when they have thus reached her, 
the rescuing party fails of its mission. The girls are closely 
watched, for they are worth fifteen hundred dollars apiece. 
The houses are located in the narrowest and most tortuous al- 
leys, and the entrance is carefully guarded. At the approach 
of any suspicious-looking person a ‘‘ buzzer” is rung—an elec- 
tric button is touched and rings in muffled fashion in the house 
to be protected. The invaders must be in citizens’ clothes, and 
even then the approach of a large party would be fatal to se- 
crecy. On the successful raid already alluded to the officers 
approached the alleys from different directions and by differ- 
ent entrances. They were several hours in gathering, and then 
made a simultaneous attack 

When the officers of the law have succeeded in entering the 
alley the front entrance to the house is approached. If no 
warning has been given this door may be found open. If it is 





A SLAVE-GIRL BEHIND THE WICKET. 


barred, the officers, armed with short crowbars, batter down 
the heavy door and search the rooms. If an alarm has been 
given, or if they are slow about getting in, they will find the 
little dens empty. Where a moment before they heard the 
sound of voices and laughter, all will be deepest silence. There 
are tunnels under groun4, and escapes over the roofs in all di- 
rections. There are back ways into alleys, and little run-ways 
behind false walls, that the white owners of these houses never 
built and know nothing of. Sometimes a trail through the 
broken lily-leaves on a balcony will show where an unwilling 
victim has been dragged from her salvation. But so far as 
known, no recalcitrant slave has ever been murdered for her 
disobedience. A restless slave may be more trouble than a con- 
tented one, but she is still worth fifteen hundred dollars. 

Hundreds of slaves have been rescued by the missions, but 
thousands are illegally imported every year. 

During the last year a society has sprung up in Chinatown 
which has the support of all the churches. It is called The 
Society for English Education. In reality it is a Chinese soci- 
ety for the prevention of vice. Most of the Chinese who belong 
to it are Christians or respectable merchants. This society aims 
to prevent the importation of girls and women for immoral pur- 
poses. The slave-dealers call the members blackmailers, and 
the opposition may result in another highbinder war, like that 
which brought about the death of * Little Pete” some months 
ago. Red placards bearing threats have been posted all over 
Chinatown, and rich Chinese are again surrounded with body- 
guards, so fearful are they of assassination at the hands of the 
Chinese thugs or hatchet-men, otherwise known as highbinders. 

During the recent Christian Endeavor convention in San 
Francisco a little Chinese girl of four years, and American- 
born, was shown at on» of the mothers’ meetings. She has 
already been sold as a slave by her Chinese father, and is being 
grown for the market, like stock or vegetables. The sight of 
this child’s chubby, innocent face, and the thought of the fate 
that hangs over her, caused a profoundly sad impression. She 
was only a single example from the great Western slave-mart. 

MABEL CRAFT. 
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GAY NEW YORK AL FRESCO—A TYPICAL SUSMER-NIGHT 


The roof-garden vaudeville or musical entertainment is almost the enly available resort for city stay-at-homes during the hot-weather interval between the closing of the regular theatrical season in 
and the Madison Square Garden. The last-named is devoted to popular orchestral c 
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MER-NIGHT AUDIENCE AT A ROOF-GARDEN CONCERT. 


gular theatrical season in June and its reopening in October. The four principal roof-gardeus upon which New York prides herself are Hammerstein’s Olympia, Koster & Bial’s, the Casino 
i to popular orchestral concerts, the other three offer vaudeville programmes. 
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Quintin Bandera. 


In the peculiar warfare waged in Cuba for the past two 
years and a half the struggling patriots have known some very 
brave leaders, the majority of whom have been killed. In most 
cases it has been owing to their own individual bravery that 
they have become leaders, and for the same reason they have 
lost their lives. As the old saying goes, it is the man who runs 
away who generally lives to fight another day, but of an officer 
the Cuban’s idea is a leader who will literally lead them into 
the fight and expose himself unhesitatingly to the brunt of the 
battle. It was this quality which made Maceo the famed leader 
that he was, and eventually wrought his death. 

Next to Maceo, probably the most notorious, as well as the 
most feared, of all the Cuban leaders, from the standpoint of 
the Spanish soldier, has been General Quintin Bandera. A 
slave before the uprising of 1868, he joined the insurgents, and 
by his individual deeds of heroism became a leader among 
them, and with those of his class obtained his freedom as stip- 
ulated by the treaty of Zajon. 

When Marti’s proclamation of February 24th, 1895, again 
urged the Cubans to the present outbreak, the white-whiskered 
old veteran was one of the first to take to the woods, where, 
with a band of followers, he presented himself to the other 
chiefs, obtaining the rank of brigadier-general. With Antonio 
Maceo he made the invasion of Pinar del Rio, and took part in 
some of the hardest-fought battles of the whole revolution. It 
was a year ago that he crossed Weyler’s famous Artemisa 
trocha, and then, doubting Weyler’s ability to know of it, he 
sent him a letter stating the fact. With a handful of men he 
marched back to the east, and among his own people sought to 
organize anarmy. He succeeded in raising something less than 
three hundred volunteers. With these he undertook to join 
General Maximo Gomez. Weyler had abandoned the Arte- 
misa trocha, and had strengthened the old military line be- 
tween Jucaro and Moron. It was this line which separated the 
two rebel chiefs ; but old Quintin, nothing daunted, led his fol- 
lowers into the shallow water out at sea to the south of Jucaro, 
and there safely waded around the trocha and joined General 
Gomez. He then acquired the sobriquet of the Violator of 
Trochas. 

I was with General Gomez when General Quintin presented 
himself at headquarters, after going around the Jucaro- Moron 
trocha, and as he camped in our vicinity for a week I had an 


‘ 
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opportunity of observing him and his army. I found him to 
be a good-natured old negro, brimful of mirth, rather more 
amusing company than one would suspect from a knowledge of 
his exploits as a warrior. 

One afternoon I rode over to his headquarters and solicited 
the privilege of taking his photograph and that of his soldiers. 
His infantry was drawn up in line receiving ammunition. 
They were negroes, mostly, and very ragged. Old Quintin re- 
ceived me with apparent delight at the prospect of having his 
picture taken, and he immediately gave orders for his men to 
be placed at my disposition. Then the fun began. I had for 
an assistant one of the staff officers of General Gomez, and the 
clamoring of half-naked negro soldiers for me to take their 
pictures increased as I proceeded with my work. When I sug- 
gested that we take a photograph of a sham fight the project 
was entered into with a hearty good will. We divided the 
cavalry into two divisions, and, sending them to opposite ends of 
the field, ordered them to charge. With machetes drawn, the 
men bent over their steeds and with wild yells charged. The 
long blades of steel gleamed in the sunlight, and there was a 
furious mingling of men and horses. No doubt the picture 
would have passed for a genuine battle-scene, but alas ! a kind 
friend had previously spread my glass plates in the sun to dry, 
and consequently my work was without result. So thoroughly 
did the rebels enjoy the sham fight, however, they did not desist 
until ordered to do so. 

When I took leave of General Bandera for the last time he 
said he was going again into Pinar del Rio; that we might 
hear his name resound in my own country. Shortly after that 
he entered the Trinidad hills and did some skirmishing, while 
the Havana newspaper correspondents placed him at the head 
of an army variously estimated at from sixteen hundred to 
three thousand men, and planned and fought for him a number 
of battles. 

Some time ago it was rumored that the brave old general had 
finally met his death, and later the rumor was confirmed in re- 
ports from Sancti-Spiritus. According to these he was killed 
near Pelayo on July 5th. While I was with the rebel army we 
camped for two days near this place, and it was not far from 
here that I took Quintin Bandera’s photograph, which is here 
reproduced in the WEEKLY. There was formerly a Spanish 
fort at Pelayo, but the officer in command sold out to Gomez. 
He was afterwards court-martialed by his superiors and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. THomas R. DAWLEY, JR. 
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Southern Love.song. 


Lucy, my lass, when the jasmine blows, 

And the dogwood decks in his blossomy snows ; 
When the daffodil’s flag in the breeze unfurls, 
And the cherry is flecked with a frost of pearls ; 
When the redbird soars and the bluebird sings 
And the buff medlark through the broomsedge wings ; 
When the tanager flits like a flame above, 

I think of you ever, my lassie, my love 

Lucy, my lass, in the summer's heat, 

When the sun-rays flash in the golden wheat ; 
When I hear the call of the far-off quail ; 

When I see the swirl of the scythe and flail ; 
When the cricket chirps in the long. lush grass, 
And the zinnia glows like a shield of brass ; 
When the blue haze hangs on the dreamy hill, 
My Lucy, my lassie, I am faithful still 


Lucy, my lass, when the asters shine 
And the muscadine hangs on its glossy vine ; 
When the golden-rod sets all the fields afire, 
And the sad wind sighs like a lover's lyre ; 
When the sumach robes in velvet of red 
And the purple and gold of the woods are shed ; 
When the south-winged cranes fleck the evening sky, 
My lassie, my Lucy, I wish you were nigh. 
Lucy, my lass, when the snow-flakes come, 
And the blooms are dead and the birds are dumb ; 
Wheu forests and fields are sullied with blight, 
And the chill clouds spread in the winter night ; 
When the youth and joy of the year have sped 
And its royal hopes and its dreams have fled, 
You come unto me like a pure white dove, 
And I welcome you gladly, Lucy, my love. 
WALTER MALONE 


Fashions in Stories. 


To any one who will patiently delve among the magazines of 
the last half-century will be revealed many interesting mani- 
festations of literary activity. The reviews, the essays, and the 
descriptive articles follow substantially the same lines as those 
of the present day, though the ideas of the story and of person- 
alities now so universally applied to all sorts of composition, 
even to scientific theses, do not begin to crop out in a marked 
way until towards the end of the’eighties. Poetry shows, in 
the ’forties and ’fifties, a strong leaning towards the style of Poe. 
Perhaps Longfellow and Tennyson, more than any others, af- 
fect the verse of the’sixties, which is, however, so thoroughly 
pervaded by the war atmosphere that pure poetry shows less 
than in any other decade. Since that time poetry in its severer 
forms has unmistakably shown the influence of Matthew Ar- 
nold to an astonishing degree, considering that as a popular 
idol he has never seemed to reach the heights of Browning, as, 
indeed, he has likewise fallen below him in the general view of 
the best critics. Still, Matthew Arnold, with his conscientious 
devotion to classic forms, and a certain deference for conven- 
tions which in his wildest inspiration he always displays, is far 
more easily followed than the lawless eud erratic author of 
‘** Pippa” and ‘‘ Sordello.” Swinburne has clearly winged many 
a youthful fancy and expanded many a vocabulary. Almost 
every scrap of verse in these scores of different periodicals can 
be traced to some higher source, and labeled with the stamp of 
some master. Only here and there is an original note sounded. 
This is not saying that plagiarism is rife among these innocent 
songsters. They are simply so full of admiration for some great 
genius, and so saturated with his works at the time they write, 
that their own weaker personalities show less than their idol’s. 

It is in the stories that these magazines display the most pro- 
nounced and interesting changes. Perhaps the story is the part 
most generally read, and therefore it would naturally reflect 
most quickly and rapidly the varying fads and tastes of the 
day. Far back occurs the pure narrative phase. Then long, 
long paragraphs stretch over the pages, broken by scarcely a 
line of conversation. Many are mere sketches, such as scores of 
the so-called ‘‘ stories” of Irving and Hawthorne. A mild 
flavor of philosophy runs through them, like that which tinges 
the pleasant work of Miss Mitford, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, 
and Miss Martineau. 

Then comes the more sentimental period, when strength was 
at its lowest ebb. Mrs. Mowatt and Mrs. Ellis were high priest- 
esses then, and their white-muslined and ringleted heroines, 
fainting, tearful, utterly and exasperatingly soft and feminine, 
and as well fitted for bearing children and managing them as 
so many dolls, pass by the ’fifties in a noiseless procession, whose 
footprints are now entirely lost to view. There was a stern 
and wholesome revolt from this twaddle in the ’sixties, as, in- 
deed, the bloody and ghostly tales of Poe had formed an offset 
to them in their most successful years. 

Now came the war and hospital stories, followed during the 
late ’sixties and early ’seventies by the development of the 
‘* powerful ” school, with its staccato style, its abrupt and awful 
climaxes, and what seems in the retrospect, as we turn those 
once enchanted pages, its ridiculous seriousness of presentation. 
Then the dialect story grew popular, in the late ’seventies and 
eighties. 

Perhaps there is more catholicity of taste among the editors 
now than ever before. Finish is possibly more rigidly insisted 
upon. Naturalness of language and probability in plot are usu- 
ally demanded. This sometimes degenerates into tiresome com- 
monplace, but with the rise and success of the new romantic 
school of Anthony Hope and Stanley Weyman the dreariness 
of what may be calied the dish-cloth and darning, or the after- 
noon-tea style, accordingly cs it is applied to low or high life, 
seems likely to be properly regulated and restrained. 

Among these old stories, many which seemed at the time as 
sparkling as champagne will be found now as flat as the glass- 
ful which has stood over night. Suiting a strongly shown taste 
of the time, they served their purpose like a fashionable gown, 
and straightway lost their comeliness. Especially is this true 
of those tales which depend chiefly upon refinements of style 
and language, like very many in the old Atlantic list. The 
Galaxy stories are almost equally uninteresting to the readers 
of the present day. Scarcely one in ten has stood the test of 
time, The old stories in Our Continent seem mostly like bal- 
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derdash. ” in the magazine offices 
of the present day. The editors insist that there are not. One 
is led to believe that, whatever may be the case now, there were 
Or is the human 


Perhaps there are no ‘‘ rings 


rings, and mighty ones, in the days of old. 
mind incapable of grasping the principles of true literature, 
which fit the soul of one generation as well as that of another ? 
Or is it incumbent upon our magazine editors to suit the pre- 
vailing craze in stories, just as the merchant suits it in sleeves 
or bonnets, with as little chance of providing anything intrin- 
sically artistic and excellent ? KATE Upson CLARK. 


The Heroine of the Klondike. 


Mrs. CLARENCE J. BERRY, of Selma, California, whose hus- 
band returned from the Klondike with rich booty, and who 
was his companion all the time, is, in a sense, the heroine of the 
gold-fields. She is a very pretty little woman, neither tanned 
nor coarsened by a year and ahalf in a frozen clime. She is 
quite young—only twenty -three—having gone to Alaska as a 
bride. She is plump, of good figure, prettily dressed, and dainty 
in manners. 

Mrs. Berry did a little mining on the Klondike on her own 
account. She used to dig with a stick in her husband’s gravel- 
pile, and after the house work—or rather hut-work—was done 
she would melt some ice and wash out a few pans on her own 
account. She washed out the champion pan of the Klondike 
—five hundred and ninety-five dollars. She brought back with 
her ten thousand dollars in nuggets and dust, the dust stored 
away in jelly-jars, jam-pots, or any odd bottle. This was all 
the product of her own hands. It is her separate property, for 
one can never quite tell what effect sudden wealth will have 
upon the best of husbands. 

‘**Mr. Berry will return to Alaska in the spring,” she said to 
me when I met her, ‘‘but I am going to stay here and spend 
the money. No more Alaska for me. He will go in in the 
spring to look after his claim, and come out again in the fall. 
No more winters in Alaska for us. 

‘** Still, I did not mind the hardships very much. Mr. Ber- 
ry’s claim was nineteen miles from Dawson, and I walked all 
the way over the ice. It took us two days to get there, and I 
was nearly dead when we arrived. When we came out it was 
spring, and the mud was so deep that I frequently went in to 
my waist, and over my knees at every step. I wore rubber 
boots and short skirts all the time I was there. In the winter I 
skirts, bloomers, fur-lined moccasins to the knee, 
I kept house, and I tell you it’s 


wore short 
a fur coat, hood, and mittens. 
no joke. 

‘* All last winter we had plenty of fresh meat, moose and 
caribou, and plenty of evaporated fruit and vegetables. We ran 
out of flour, and had to pay sixty dollars a sack for it.” 

She says that Dawson City is terribly ‘‘tough.” Manners 
and morals are so very loose there that Mrs. Berry had to have 
her meals brought to her and could not go out on the street. 
Mrs. Berry made her trip to the mines by way of the Chilkoot 
Pass. She was bundled in furs and tied to a dog-sled. She 
rode most of the way. They went in early in the spring, while 
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MRS. CLARENCE J. BERRY. 


the lakes and rivers were still frozen hard. She came out by 
way of St. Michael’s, making the trip in an eld wrapper, with 
shoes without any buttons ; for, though they had thousands of 
dollars, they had no clothes yet. At Seattle they outfitted 
themselves, and now Mrs, Berry rustles in silk, has diamonds 
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and other desirable things, while Mr. Berry is said to have been 
offered two million dollars for his claims. 


President McKinley and 
the Veterans in Troy. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, Secretary of War Alger, and many 
of the distinguished surviving Federal generals of the Civil 
War attended the twenty-eighth annual reunion of the Society 


THE PRESIDENT’S ESCORT. 


of the Army of the Potomac in Troy, New York, last month. 
In honor of the occasion the city was magnificently decorated 
and the day was celebrated as a holiday. It is estimated that 
fully one hundred and twenty-five thousand people greeted the 
President. The parade in the afternoon of the first day of the 
reunion was the most imposing ever seen in Troy. Civic and 
military bodies participated. President McKinley rode in the 
procession. In the carriage with him sat Governor Frank 8. 
Black, Mayor Francis J. Molloy, and Colonel Charles L. Mac- 
Arthur. 

‘* T never saw so many happy faces, or such a prosperous peo- 
ple,” said the President, as he beamed upon the applauding 
multitude. 

During his visit to Troy the President inspected the great col- 
lar, cuff, and shirt plant of Cluett, Coon & Co., comprising five 
large factories, and which is the largest concern of its kind 
in the world. When the visit- 
ors entered, two thousand 


young women were at work. 


In honor of the event each 
young woman wore a necktie 


of red, white, and blue, and a 
of the same colors was 
pinned to her bosom, The 
sight greatly impressed the 
President, and he made many 
complimentary remarks. 

Later in the day President 
McKinley visited the ordnance- 
factory in 
the Hudson River from Troy, 
and known as the Watervliet 
Arsenal, This plant is larger 
than the celebrated Krupp gun- 
factory of Germany. In the 
evening the President attended 
the exercises in the Music Hall, 


bow 


Watervliet, across 


and later returned to Bluff 
Point. 
The President was firmly 


convinced by his visit to Troy 
that prosperity had 
He said that his reception by 
the hospitable people of that 
city would 
among the pleasantest memories 


arrived. 


always remain 


of his life. The magnificent 
success of the reunion of the 
Society of the Army of the 


Potomac in Troy was directly 
due to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. Charles L. MacArthur, who 
invited the society to Troy, and 
who, as chairman of the com 
mittee of arrangements, worked 
indefatigably. It was through 
his instrumentality that the 
President was induced to visit 
Troy. Colonel MacArthur is 
one of the most potent person- 
alities of northern New York. 
He is a great traveler, and is ac 
quainted with prominent men 
in all parts of the world. He is 
called the Nestor of Troy jour 
nalism, and is the senior editor 
of the Troy Budget. Asa citi 
zen he has been untiringly pro 
gressive. He witnessed the dis 
bandment of the Army of the Potomac at the close of the war, 
and the organization of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 
Next year the society will have its reunion at Niagara Falls. 
General George D. Ruggles, Adjutant -General United States 
Army, is its newly-elected president, A. J, MEISTER. 
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The Massachusetts Benefit Life. 


STRONG COMMITTEES URGE MEMBERS TO INSURE IN THE NEW 
YorkK LIFE. 


THE affairs of the Massachusetts Benefit Life Association of 
Boston having been placed in the hands of receivers, the as- 
sociation’s committee of the board on re-insurance, composed of 
Carroll D. Wright, Louis Windmiiller, and John Heury Rolker, 
have submitted the appended report, announcing the re-insurance 
of the association in the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and stating their reasons there- 
for after considering the prop- 
ositions submitted by other 
companies. 

The Rev. Thomas Hey wood, 
chairman of the policy-holders’ 
committee, concurs in this ar- 
rangement. His report, and 
that of the first-named com- 
mittee, have been sent to the 
thirty-eight thousand policy- 
holders of the association, and 
the New York Life is now writ- 
ing the policies. All members 
are urged to take immediate 
steps towards securing their 
new policies. 

The Massachusetts Benefit 
Life, in its palmy days, was one 
of the larzest and strongest of 
the assessment companies. Its 
failure is a strong blow at that 
system of life insurance. 

The reports are as follows : 

‘** Boston, August 17th, 1897. 

“To the Policy-holders of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Life 
Association ; 

‘“*The undersigned, members of 
a committee on re-insurance, ap- 
pointed August 10th by the board 
of directors, after a thorough can- 
vass and careful - consideration, 
have come to the conclusion that the terms offered by the New York 
Life Insurance Company are the best obtainable, taking into consid- 
eration the conditions of the policy and the standing of the company. 

‘*Therefore, they recommend to their co-directors and policy- 
holders to effect. the re-insurance on their lives on the terms agreed 
upon between the New York Life Insurance Company and the under- 
signed. This company was selected because it offers the most advan- 
tageous terms and most liberal policy, granting loan values, paid-up 
insurance, and extended insurance options at special rates to the 
United States members ; also offering to assume the risks in foreign 
lands. We therefore strongly recommend that all members of this 
association fill out the inclosed application immediately, and mail the 
same to the nearest office of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
or to the home office of that company, and make early arrangements 
to be examined by one of the company’s physicians. It was found 
impossible to induce any reliable insurance institution to assume the 
whole membership without medical examination. 

‘The rates of premiums quoted in the inclosed leaflet will apply to 
the members at their present age. The presentation of this circular, to- 
gether with the table of rates, at the different agencies of said company, 
will serve to identify and entitle the members to policies. 

“CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
* LOUIS WINDMULLER, 
“JOHN HENRY ROLKER, 
** Committee of the Board on Re-insurance.” 

The other members of the Board of Trustees are the Hon. 
Hiram A. Tuttle, Hon. Charles 8. Hamlin, Charles E. Adams, 
Arthur W. Pope, and William M. Bullivant. 


‘19 ParK PLace, New York, August 19th, 1897. 

‘*DeaR Str :—Your committee desire frankly to state that the work 
they aimed to do has been accomplished by a committee of the Massa 
chusetts Benefit Life Association, and with the identical company that 
our negotiations have been with from the beginning, namely, the New 
York Life Insurance Company. The terms and conditions are the same 
in all respects, save and except that of medical re-examination, which 
was found to be absolutely necessary 

‘** Your committee recommend their policy-holders to accept the terms 
agreed upon between the New York Life Insurance Company and the 
committee of the Massachusetts Benefit Life Association. We believe 
the selection of the New York Life to be wise, because it offers advan 
tageous terms and a liberal policy, granting loan values, paid-up insur- 
ance, and extended insurance options at special rates to the members. 
We therefore strongly recommend that all members of this association 
fill out the inclosed application immediately, aud mail the same to me at 
the above address, or to the home office of the New York Life Insurance 
. and make early arrangements to be examined by one of the 
Yours respectfully, 

“THOMAS HEYWOOD, Chairman “ 

The other members of the policy-holders’ committee are 
Lionel Sutro, of New York; Seigmund Levyn, of Buffalo ; 
Walter S. Goodnough, of Brooklyn, and Edward Ackerman, 
of Hackensack. 


Company 
company’s physicians. 





The Royal is the highest-grade baking 
powderknown. Actualtests show it 
goes One-third further than any 
other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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; N “ The Grand Army of the Republic at Buffalo. 


For the thirty-first time the Grand Army of the Republic has held its annual encampment. 
Since the day when Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson, of Springfield, Illinois, organized the army— 
and that was on April 6th, 1866—there has been a constant growth, not in numbers, but in enthu- 
siasm and in the sympathetic patriotism which has had to do with the success of one of the most 
remarkable bodies of men that the United States has ever seen. Time is the great adjudicator of 
perspective values. And so it came about that the city of Richmond, the capital of the Con- 
federacy, sent to Buffalo during the encampment a committee of men to ask that the meeting of 
1899 shall be held in the Virginia city. Perhaps that was the most significant spectacle of the 
whole meeting, and there is every probability that the encampment of that year will go to the 
State where the great battles were fought, and where the sight of a blue coat was as a challenge 
to an enemy. 

President McKinley made a speech at the banquet given him by the members of Columbia 
Post, of Chicago, at the Ellicott Club, and said: ‘‘ The army of Grant and the army of Lee are 
together. They are now one in faith, in hope, in fraternity, in purpose, and an invincible 
patriotism. And, therefore, the country is in no darger. In justice strong, in peace secure, and 
in devotion to the flag—all one!’ The procession of the troops was reviewed by Commander- 
in-chief Clarkson and the President, together with Governor Black, Secretary Alger, and the 
mayor of the city of Buffalo. 

At the business meeting held on Thursday and Friday, Cincinnati was chosen as the place for 
the encampment of 1898, and General J. P. S. Gobin, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, was elected to 





CAMP JEWETT. be commander-in-chief. 





ENTRANCE TO CAMP JEWETT. VETERANS ‘‘ FIGHTING THEIR BATTLES OVER AGAIN.’ 
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LIVING SHIELD, AT CHIPPEWA STREET AND DELAWARE AVENUE, ON LINE OY PARADE, THE ‘‘ WELCOME” ARCH, MAIN STREET, SHOWING ELLICOTT SQUARE, 
THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC HFADQUARTERS. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S REVIEWING-STAND, COMMANDER CLARKSON AND MAYOR JEWETT, 


NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, AT BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Oscar A, Smon, W. H. LYMAN, AND OTHERS. 














BENGAL (INDIA) INFANTRY AT BAYONET DRILL.—S/. Paul’s. 


_ r 





THE REVOLT IN INDIA—RELIEF OF CHAKDARA, IN THE SWAT VALLEY, AFGHAN 
FRONTIER.— Black and White. 


FOREIGN SCENES AND EVENTS, AS ILLI 














NATIVE INDIAN TROOPS AT SWORD EXERCISFE.—S?f, Paul's. 


Ses 


THE ENGLISH RACING YACHT ‘‘ LATONA,” WHICH WON THE JUBILEE CUP AT THE 
SOUTHAMPTON REGATTA.—Sketch. 
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WRIGHTS 
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: Wri ght’ S Paine 
Fealth Underwear 
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A light weight underwear—made from 
Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. % 
An underwear which will Wear, Wash ¢ 
and will Not Shrink. You get this § 


when you purchase the 


SAAN AN ANAL ALARA ASN EO 


Genuine Wright’s Health Underwear. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
de LLAMA A NM MEM Tl Ul rare 








“Temay be true what some men say. 
Itmaun be true gwhato men Say.” 


PUBLIC: 


endorses 
Iris a solid cakeo 


eCorrYR: Genres 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
It knows no equal, 







best article of this kind in the world. 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 
It is therefore the 
Any grocer will supply it at a 


outlast two cakes of cheap makes. 
cheapest in the end. 
reasonable price, 





Ball=-Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! (Ho. HEWI?trs PATEN 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper ; never scratch nor spurt. 








f as  BALL-POINT = 
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Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted mg box of 24 sens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.: Epwarp Kiwpron, 48 John 
St.: TOWER MANUFAC T! RING Co., 306 Bro adway, New York. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 Market St., Philade Iphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. C. M’CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Brown BROTHERS, Lim., 68 King St., Toronto. 


SICK HEADACHE! ALmAtD, Trae LAZY LIVER. 


Poisonous matter, instead of being thrown out, is reabsorbed into 
the blood. When this poison reaches the delicate brain tissue, it 
causes congestion and that awful, dull, throbbing, sickening pain. 


Doce, HEHOE THEGAUSE 1G 


STIMULATING THE LIVER, 


Making the poison move on and out, and ponttying the blood. 
The effect is ALMOST INSTANTANEOU 


L ADIES whose sensitive organism is especially prone to sick headaches, DO 
NOT SUFFER, for you can, by the use of CASCARETS, be 


ALL DRUGGISTS. Relieved Like Magic. =| 281 

















10c., 25c., 50c. 




















E D. Pi NAU D Ss LATEST EXTRACT FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


wate" VIO LETTE, REIN NE" 


TE AND REFINED, 


most E Me TRUE OD0R OF THE LIVING FLOWER. 
BEWARE OF /NFER/IOR PE) she UMES SOLD UNDER S/M/LAR NAMES. 











THE CELEBRATED © 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE 


CAUTION -- 2,773, 2U7ing, Public will please not confound the genuine S_O-H-M-E-R 


THE ‘“‘SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 
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AS GOOD AS A WATCH. 
LAWYER—“ 
but that this man entered your place at just 


Yousay your watch had stopped, 


half-past seven in the morning. Now, how do 


you know it was half-past seven ?” 
Colonel Blood had just drank 
his cocktail.” — — 


Bar-tender—*‘ 


Ww INNING ITS WAY. 


By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited e xpress time, ad la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up- 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, is com- 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and the West. 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and parlor-cars, 
dining-cars d la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles 8. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WHITEHALL TERMINAL. 


New ENTRANCE TO New YorK City VIA BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO—UNEQUALED FACILITIES 


WHITEHALL Terminal, the new entrance into New 
York City, opened for business by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad on Monday, July 19th, is the most 
convenient station to and from all parts of New 
York City and Brooklyn. This terminal is at South 
Ferry, east of Battery, and from it, under the same 
roof, direct connections are made with trains of the 
Second, Third, Sixth, and Ninth Avenue Elevated 
Roads ; Broadway, Columbus and Lexington Ave- 
nue Cable Lines ; East and West Side Belt Lines of 
horse-cars ; South Fe rry, Staten Island Ferry, Ham- 
all Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street (Brookly n) 

e 

Ask for tickets to New York via Baltimore and 
Ohio and save inconvenience. 

D. B. Martin, Manager Passenger Traffic; J. M. 
Schryver, General Passenger Agent. 


THE MOUNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA. 


Tis famous Chautauqua, at Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland, opens its session August 4th and 
closes August 24th. It is the most superb and sensi- 
ble summer resort in America. Its height, 2,800 feet 
above sea-level, means a delightful climate and un- 
surpassed mountain views. Five well - appointed 
hotels and 250 cottages open their doors to tourists 
at from $5 to $12 per week. Twenty departments 
of important sched! work are in the hands of spe- 
cialists. The best lecturers, singers, and entertainers 
in the country appear three times daily. The pro- 
— is unequaled. Here is a chance to mix a 

tle intellectual uplift with your vacation. 

Mountain Lake Park is located on the main line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and as all the fast 
trains stop at the Park curing the summer, patrons 
have the advantage of their superb train service be- 
tween the East and the West. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold from all stations 
east of the Ohio River for all trains August 2d to 
23d, valid for return trip until August 31st, at ONE 
SINGLE FARE for the ROUND TRIP. 

For illustrated pamphlet and all other informa- 
tion, address agent Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 








FAMOUS SPRINGS AT DEER PARK. 


A MILLION and a half gallons of the purest water 
on earth is the daily output of the famous Boiling 
Springs, in Garrett County, Maryland. In order that 
nothing can contaminate the Springs, one hundred 
acres of land surrounding it, are fenced in. In ad- 
dition, a wire building covers the Springs, so that 
leaves cannot fall into the water. It is from these 
extraordinary Springs that Deer Park Hotel receives 
its water supply, the water being piped direct to the 
hotel. The medical fraternity now concede that in 
the matter of health, the question of pure water 
stands at the head and front. No summer resort 
combines so many healthful features. The air is 
wonderfully pure and invigorating; cool nights, with 
absolutely no mosquitoes ; the finest cuisine, with 
perfect sanitary arrangements, make Deer Park Ho 
tel the ideal resort 


COUNTERFEIT MILEAGE TICKETS. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 





REcENTLY there appeared in Pittsburg a man giv- 
ing the name of R. C. pm accompanied by a woman 
calling herself May Anderson, who attempted to dis- 
pose of counterfeit Baltimore and Ohio mileage-books. 
They did succeed in selling some to the brokers, and 
then departed for Cleveland, where they registered at 
the American House as R. C. Lucas and wife 

In their efforts to dispose of the spurious tickets 
they aroused suspicions, which were at once commn- 
nicated to the Baltimore and Ohio agent, who immedi 
ately took such action as led to the arrest and convic 
tion of the woman, who was found guilty of selling 
counterfeit tickets and sentenced to six months in the 
work-house, and to pay a fine of five hundred dollars 
and costs. 

The man succeeded in making his escape. but as he 
is known to the railroad people and the police his ar 
rest is only a question of time 

The Baltimore and Ohio officials have taken every 
precaution to prevent the sale or use of these spurious 
tickets, and have expressed a determination to prose 
cute to the fullest extent of the law any one caught 
attempting to use counterfeit mileage or other bogus 
forms of transportation, and will be especially vigor 
ous against brokers found offering them for sale 


ABBoTT’s Angostura Bitters do the work You 
don't know how. But eating’s a pleasure, and you 
feel like play. Abbott's is the original. 


Tue Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the most 
severe critical test by the highest musical talent in the 
world 


You know Dr. Siegert's Anonsiens Bitters is the 
only genuine. Don't be deceived. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorna- 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 

pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 





Tue best way to know whether Dobbins’s Float- 
ing-Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is 
to try it. It doesn’t turn yellow like other floating 
soaps, as itis pure. Red wrapper. Ask your grocer 
for Dobbins's Floating-Borax. 


A GOOD CHILD 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. he Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
| Be ba Milk is the best infant’s food ; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unnecessary. 

Usz BROWN’S Cam bemied Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEET campho 25 cents a jar. 





EVERARD'S TURKISH, _ RUSSIAN ‘AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms, 






” PISO'S CURE FOR 
5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


a CONSUMPTION 
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a Half the trouble of 

Ax’ washing the hair, 46 
| & cleaning and purify- yS 

Ae ing the scalp is done 94 

s away with if you = 
| Bt use 

A : 

Ay this  CONSTANTINE’S 

{ sap PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing 
then erin 8) 


its delightful for the 
every day toilet and a 


bath. 
Sold by druggists. z: 


pee 


Rows IT oD TT ITNT TIALS 


254A <i. 
HAS NO PEER 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE AND POSSESSES 
A FLAVOR & NATURAL DRYNESS 
OF ITS OWN. 

TL nall Restaurants Hotels Rp Dad 
Serve" AWERNER & CO... Wises 
52 WARREN ST, NY.CITY. 











TEA SET nis) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price-list, etc. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. O. Box 289. 
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3 Be eeman’s: 
| = The 
| Original 
BP Peosin 
4 Pepsin: 
: 
t 
| Gum : 
+ Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. } 
; All Others Are Imitations. i 
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Bound 
Votames 





Every copy of JUDGE for 1896, in 
two volumes, substantially bound in 


cloth, with gilt edging, express pre- 


paid anywhere in the United States, 
for $9. Send orders promptly. 


Jadge Publishing Co., 
110 Fifth Avenac, 
| NEW YORK. 





| Advertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





THE KIND THAT PAY. 
A Lonpon paper has to pay a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for libel to a music - hall 
singer for saying one of the singer’s songs is 


vulgar. Well now, if the woman’s songs are 


not vulgar how did she make all that money ?/ 
Judge. 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


LANDLORD—* Did they discover the identity 


of that petrified body which was found in the 
valley yesterday ?” 

New-Yorker—‘ I don’t know; but I think it 
was a man from whom one of your waiters re 
fused to take a tip.”—Judge. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and LAKE GEORGE. the largest 
and most beautiful lakes in the Adirondack system, 
are known and loved by thousands, but there are 
hundreds of thousands who do not know that in this 
section are the finest summer hotels in the world, or 
that the route through Saratoga Springs and these 
lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure 
travel. The handsome illustrated directory of sum- 
mer hotels and boarding-houses just issued by the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad contains full infor- 
mation about these lovely, historic localities and 
other resorts along the ‘*‘ Leading Tourists’ Lines. 
= is sent free on receipt of four cents postage, by J. 

- Burdic k, General P assenger Agent, Albany, i s 





1897—1898 
FALL and WINTER STYLES 
NOW READY. 


You'll Always Weara 





if You Wear One Once 


LUARANTELO 





DERBIES AND SOFT HATS, $3.00 yutin 
OPERA AND SILK HATS, $6.00 OVER. 
LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE CLOTH HATS, 88, $4 & $5. 
LADII be ROUND, DRESS AND OPERA HATS. 

w E J ARE I wive where *" Baw EK HATTERS. 









If, t *, you live wh wes a ire not on 
sale ail enables you to 
give ir r he ight, waist measur 





ft, Opera or Sil Hat is ited. 
E xpre ssage e pre paid on all orders. Money refunded, less 
xpress charges, in all cases if hats are not satisfactory, 


Hawes Hat ompany 


_ Seay, cor. 133th—-NEW WORK—Broadway, cor. goth. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liauor Dealers and Druggistse 


Hare COLLAR 


PROCLAIMS 
THE MAN 
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WEIGHT 
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Wirsur SHirt& GLLar © 
Troy, N.Y. 








FRAGRANT, REFRESHING 
PERENNIAL "SWEETNESS. 


“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 

TOILET AND BATH. 

| _BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. | 
























“GOOD ENOUGH 


FOR ANY MAN.” 


These stogies are veritable ‘trough diamonds,” 
not beautiful to the eye, but free and easy 
smokers with a flavor equal to a fine cigar. Made 
from tobacco grown from imported Havana seed. 
100 of ‘em, neatly boxed, sent prepaid for $1.50. 


R. & W. JENKINSON CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


(L.& T. CHI.) 
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Moderate Prices. °** SER Yee eh Ae: 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB = 
I COCKTAIL LS 


oreterty 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MANHATTAN, MARTIN 
WHISKEY, HOLL AND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Thousands have discarced the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having be- 
come convinced that they cannot equal the 
“Club” brand. Miilions will when they 


have simply given them a fair trial. 
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These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadiliy, W. London, Eng. 
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LAFLIN & RAND 
NEW YORK 








~ OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 
Cored ia] te ten age No Pay till 
_ Cured. DR. J.L.STEPHENS, L ANON,OW 10. 








ET RI H yd ICKLY. Send for Book, “Inventions Want- 
a”? Edgar Tate & ( 0,245 Br roadway, N.Y 


‘LONDON (ENGLAND). 
| THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


|} ed situation at top of Regent Street, A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








Solid Trains 


TO 


all Points 
WEST 
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THE 


JOSEPH LADU 





Gold Mining and Development Company of 
Yukon, 


Organized under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 





Capital Stock, - 


$5,000,000 





Divided into 500,000 shares of $10 each, fully paid and non-assessable, of which 250,000 
shares are now offered for subscription at par, payable one-half on application and one-half on 
notice of acceptance of subscription. Shares will be allotted in the order in which subscriptions 


are received. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST OF THE COMPANY IS NOW OPEN, AND THE RIGHT TO CLOSE THE SAME WITHOUT 
NOTICE IS HEREBY EXPRESSLY RESERVED BY THE COMPANY. 


A CONSIDERABLE PORTION OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN PRIVATELY SUBSCRIBED. 
DIRECTORS: 


MR. JOSEPH LADUE, of Dawson, Northwest Territory. 


| MR. WILLIAM J. ARKELL, of New York, owner Judge and Leslie's Weekly. 


HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, of New York, President New York Central and Hud- | HON. SMITH M. WEED, of Plattsburg, New York, President of the Chateaugay Rail- 


son River Railroad Company. 

HON. C. H. MAC INTOSH, of Regina, Lieutenant-Governor Northwest Territory. 

HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, of New York, ex-Postmaster-Gencral of the United States 
and President of the Lincoln National Bank. 

MR. ELMER F. BOTSFORD, of Plattsburg, New York. 

MR. ELI A. GAGE, of Chicago, Secretary of the North American Transportation and 
Trading Company of the Yukon. 

MR. H. WALTER WEBB, of New York, Third Vice-President 
Hudson River Railroad Company. 


New York Central and 


road Company. 

HON. J. NESBITT KIRCHOFFER, of Manitoba, Senator of the Dominion of Canada. 

MR. JOHN CARSTENSEN, of New York, Comptroller of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. 

MR. IRWIN C. STUMP, of New York, ex-Director Anaconda Mining Company. 

MR. EDWIN G. MATURIN, of Jersey City, Secretary of The Corporation Trust of New 
Jersey. 

MR. THOMAS W. KIRKPATRICK, of Dawson, Northwest Territory, Resident Super- 
intendent. 


OFFICERS: 


President and General Manager—MR. JOSEPH LADUE. 
First Vice-President—HON. SMITH M. WEED. 


OFFICES : 


Second Vice-President—HON. C. H. MAC INTOSH. 
Treasurer-Secretary—MR. ELMER F. BOTSFORD. 


20 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Bankers—The Lincoln National Bank of New York ; the United States National Bank of New York. 


MR. LADUE WAS THE PIONEER OF THE KLONDIKE. 


Arriving there in advance of all others, he had the first choice of its varied riches. 


For 15 years a resident of the upper Yukon, 


his experience enabled him to promptly select and acquire the choicest gold properties, to pre-empt the most available ground for a town 


site, and to possess himself of those interests which are most largely and quickly profitable in new mining fields. 
him a controlling factor in the mineral and industrial development of the upper Yukon. 


one man to handle, 


His foresight has made 
With a business grown beyond the capacity of 


MR. LADUE HAS ORGANIZED THIS COMPANY 


to assist in developing the valuable mineral and other properties, described as follows: 


MR. LADUE TURNS OVER TO THIS COMPANY : 


1—Gold placer claims aggregating 1,000 feet in length located in the heart of the Gold Bottom 


Mining District of the Klondike. Development has proved the pay streak to be four feet 
thick and to carry $12 per cubic foot in coarse nugget gold. Estimating on the work 
already done, TEN MEN WITH PROPER MACHINERY SHOULD EXTRACT $30,000 
PER WEEK from this property, and its total yield should far exceed $10,000,000. Mr. 


Kirkpatrick, resident Superintendent, has been active all summer in acquiring other placer | 


property for Mr. Ladue, covering a mile of the richest Klondike gravels and which this 
company has right to take over. 

2—A GOLD-BEARING QUARTZ PROPERTY 1,500 FEET IN LENGTH BY 600 FEET IN 
WIDTH, located on the ridge east of Gold Bottom Creek, the vein having slate for its 
hanging wall and porphyry for its foot wall. 
geological indications, it is thought by persons well acquainted with the district that THIS 
IS THE MOTHER LODE FROM WHICH THE MILLIONS OF TREASURE OF THE 
GOLD BOTTOM MINING DISTRICT HAVE BEEN DRAWN. The lode shows an enor- 


mous outcrop of ore which assays $300.00 per ton and is free milling. Arrangements are 


| §—Eighty choice business lots, each 25 feet front, in the centre of the city of Dawson. 


From the topography of the land and the 
| 6—A Canadian charter of great value, which permits the company to engage in every variety of 


being made to put a stamp-mill on this property, and when completed this mine will be a 
rich producer for many years. 

3—A ‘‘ Timber Berth ” from the Canadian Government, conferring exclusive right to cut timber 
on both sides of the river for a distance of 15 miles from Dawson, THUS GIVING THE 
COMPANY A PRACTICAL MONOPOLY OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 

4—A large saw-mill built by Mr. Ladue at Dawson City, which at the time of his departure was 
EARNING AN AVERAGE OF $1,350 A DAY NET—enough to pay a 83 per cent. dividend 
on the capital stock of the company. 

Some of 

these lots will be sold. On others buildings will be erected which can be rented easily ata 

great profit. 


This 
charter gives greater powers than any now obtainable, and frees the company from many 
difficulties to be confronted by other foreign companies seeking to operate on the Klondike. 


mining and industrial enterprise, to build and operate railways, steamboats, etc. 


Mr. Joseph Ladue will continue to manage these properties and give his entire time to their development, assisted by his partner, Mr. Thomas W. Kirkpatrick, of Dawson 


City, who is now on the ground and who becomes the Superintendent of the Company. 


THE SUM OF $1,000,000 IN CASH will be set aside for the development of the placer and quartz claims and for the general operations of the Company under its charter. 
This Company has laid its foundations substantially and carefully upon a business basis, and the character of its Directory is a guarantee that the administration will be marked by 


conservatism, sagacity, and enterprise. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


Application for shares should be addressed to the offices of the Company, 20 NASSAU STREET, New York City, and should be accompanied by check for one-half of the amount of the shares 


subscribed, drawn to the order of Mr. Elmer F. Botsford, Treasurer. 
For prospectus and general information address the Secretary. 


The President of the Company will answer all inquiries 


It should be borne in mind that this Company acquires from Mr. Ladue properties estimated capable of earning large dividends on its stock from its 
placer and lumber interests alone, and that these returns will be very greatly increased from the output of its quartz mining and other contemplated 


enterprises. 
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TO DECIDE THE BET. 
FarRMER HayricK—‘“ ’Scuse me, mister, but ther boys er bettin’ thet yew be one o’ them 
idiots they call dudes. Be ye?’ 
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best Hotels, Clubs and \ 
Homes in Preleient to 3 C | G A RS . 
Foreign Vintages. 2 | ALL IMPORTED 
4 TOBACCO. 
“if tome trata é HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
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manufactured by 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


gp |, THE BUSINESS 
‘WOMAN 


=o 

in her daily ex- 
ertions—the hard- 
working housewife 
and the lady of 
leisure alikestand 
in need of under- 
wear that fits,gives 
comfort and per- 
mitease of move- 
ment. 


Ypsilanti 
Health Underwear 


is the “perfect underwear for progressive 
people’’—one snug-fitting comfortable piece. 


Approved by the highest medical authorities. 
Our book 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street AnD 1158 
Broapway, New Yorx AGENTS. 











Sold in all cities and large towns. 
tellsall. Mailed free. 


Hay & Todd Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilantt Underwear.” 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold -=Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, NN. Y. 





1897 Models, $75 to all alike. 
Hartford Bicycles, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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In homes where the housekeepers’ 
tastes are refined, 
7; And delights of the bath understood, 


( > H} Pure Ivory Soap is the soap 
N f 


that you find, 
Ye 
pay 















\. With everything else that is good. 


~~ Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cio’u. 

















For any one with weak lungs an 


is invaluable. 


Porous 


Allcock’s puter 


placed on the chest and another between the shoulder-blades, 
Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s, 
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(A P. C. STOHR, GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead. 












Sore A weg 


$7,800 GIVEN AWAY EARL & WILSON'S 


To persons making the greatest number of words out of 
For full 


LINEN 





the poeeee “Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” 
yor culars write the National Recorder, Washington, 
).C., for sample copy containing same. BEST IN. THE WORLD 
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ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Called in Old Times 
# # “THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 





lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the greatest 
variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Northern New 
York—is reached from Chicago by all lines in con- 
nection with the New York Central; from St. Louis 
by all lines in connection with the New York Central . 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection with the 
New York Central; from Montreal by the New York 
Central; from Boston by a through car over the 
Boston & Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central ; from New York by the through car lines of 
the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls by the New York Central, 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beautiful 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘* The Adirondack Mountains and 
How to Reach Them ” sent free. »ostpaid, toany address, on receipt of a 
1-cent stam r 
Central & 


, by George H. eomake. General Passenger Agent, New York 
deen River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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